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GROVER KEMP. 


The English Annual Monitor contains an 
instructive memoir of this Friend, a minister 
of the gospel, who died at Brighton, Twel fth | 
His youth- | 


ful history, and the statistics of his pedigree, 


month 21st, 1869, aged 77 years. 


we omit for brevity, as being chiefly interest- | 
ing tu British readers. He first spoke in the 
ministry of the Word at the age of 19 years, 
in a Preparative Meeting. At the age of 
about 31 years, he was recognized as a minis- 
ter: having long felt the responsibility of 
the engagement, and “ the necessity of being 
himself baptized of the Holy Spirit before he 
conld speak baptizingly to others.” His la- 
hors in this capacity extended over nearly 
fifty years. | 
[t has interested us much to notice in his | 
memoir the evidences of a missionary spirit. | 
In the freshness of true religious life, he tea! 
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often led a little aside from the ordinary and 
beaten track, to sow the Seed of the Kingdom 


in diverse and unwonted places, not knowing 


which should prosper, whether this or that, 
or whether all should be alike good. Taught 
of the Lord as to the duties of the day and 
hour, he practised the obedience of faith, 
leaving results to Him. We copy from the 
narrative :— 

“In my feeble movements in gospel ser- 
vice,” he says in one of his letters, “I have 
felt a lively interest in our closed meeting- 
houses, with a desire that they may be at 
times opened for worshi nip. in our simple, but 
as I believe, proper way :”’—and he was much 
gratified towards the end of his life, on hear- 
ing that some of them were about to be regu- 
larly so opened. 

Grover Kemp often held meetings in the 
villages round Brighton in barns and store- 
houses ; and during. the formation of the Lon- 
don and Brighton, as well as of the Lewes 
and Hastings railways, he had several meet- 
ings with the men employed on the lines. He 
visited at various times all the meetings of 
Friends in England, exeept those of two 
Quarterly Meetings in the West, and very 
fre quently, during these visits, embraced op- 
portunities for religious labor among the 
poorer classes of the population : as for in- 
stance at one time in the Potteries, at another 
among the pitmen in some colliery districts ; 
others with the artizans of Birmingham, and 
some in the densely populated districts of 
Ratcliffe and Wapping. 

It is believed that his plain and simple 
manner of setting religious truths before the 


| people, was often blessed to them; and the 


gospel preached was felt to be the power of 
God unto salvation. Often did he dwell on 


| the ene ouragement offered to the “ honest- 


hearted,” and to those who were endeavor- 
ing, amid many trials, to live a pious and 
| Christian life: handing the word of loving 
sympathy to the humble followers of a cruci- 
fied, risen, and glorified Saviour. 
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In 1832, he visited the Friends in the south 
of France ; and five years later spent many 
weeks, accompanied by his kind friend an 
fellow-townsman, Isaac Bass, in a visit to the 
meetings of Friends in Ireland. In 1839, he 
visited the families of Friends in Dublin ; and 
a similar mission took him in 1843 to Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. These 
engagements were undertaken in dependence 
on heavenly aid, and the gracious Master 
who called him to the work, gave ability 
“rightly to divide the word ;” and in many 
a home the message of encouragement, or 
even warning, found a willing reception. 

His beloved friend, John Marsh, of Dork- 
ing, accompanied him to the Isle of Man in 
1855, and the year following he visited the 
Scilly Islands. In a visit to the Channel Is- 
lands he held many public meetings, not 
omitting the smaller islands, as well as Jersey 
and Guernsey. 

The winter of 1857 and ’58 was spent in 
some of the West Indian Islands, in company 
with his youngest son, and his valued friend, 
Wm. Holmes, of Alton. The object particu- 
larly in view was to hold meetings with the 
free black population; and in this he was 
very cordially and efficiently assisted by the 
missionaries residing in the islands, who free- 
ly offered him the use of their chapels. The 
large gatherings, sometimes comprising seven 
or eight hundred and upwards of negroes, 
were often seasons of Divine favor. With 
many of the missionaries Grover Kemp felt 
united in much Christian fellowship. On the 
24th of Second month, 1858, he writes in the 
Island of Trinidad: “To-morrow we shall, 
i believe, be launched on the mighty deep on 
our homeward voyage. May the Lord Al- 
mighty mercifully protect and preserve us. I 
feel my mind graciously covered with that 
calming peace which is not at our command, 
breathing gratitude and praise to Him, who 
has so marvellously and mercifully brought 
us through this arduous engagement :—to 
whom belongs all the glory and all the 
praise.” A few days later, on board the 
steamer, he wrote, “It is a great favor, in 
passing these islands which have been the 
scene of our gospel labors, to feel so sweetly 
and peacefully clear of them,—not the weight 
of a feather resting on the mind respecting 
them.” 

The last certificate granted our dear friend 
was in 1862, for religious service in the East 
ern counties, embracing family visits to 
Friends in Ipswich. In the early part of 
1863, he formed one of the Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit the Quarterly Meetings ; 
and while uniting with other Friends in Bed- 
fordshire and Hertfordshire, his health gave 
way, and on his return home a serious illness 
of several months ensued. 
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He was a serviceable member of the civil 
community, and a firm supporter of the tem- 
perance cause. An earnest tract written by 

| him in its advocacy, continues to be largely 
circulated. In a letter written near the close 
of his life, he thus confessed his sole reliance 
upon the Christian’s only hope: 

“T have nothing to trust to or depend upon, 


+} but the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, for the 


forgiveness of my sins of omission and com- 
mission, and acceptance in Him the Beloved.” 

We copy, in conclusion, the closing pas- 
sage of the memoir: 

On the last evening which he spent on 
earth, he said, “I am peaceful and happy, 
trusting in the Lord and the dear Saviour.” 
When arranging for the night, he engaged in 
prayer, using these expressions: “ Forgive 
me all my sins for Thy dear Son’s sake. | 
am utterly unworthy: oh, in Thine own good 
time, take me to Thyself. Thy time is the 
best time.” In less than twelve hours his 
wish was fulfilled. The prayer was answered. 
Nearly the last words he uttered were, “ Lord, 
now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace, 
for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation:” and it 
is reverently believed the redeemed spirit was 
blessed with an entrance into that glorious 
City, which “ hath no need of the sun, neither 
of the moon, to shine in it: for the glory of 
God doth lighten it, and the Lamb is the 
light thereof.” 

jn -atoeliliaies 
ANTINOMIANISM, 
From M’'Clintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia. 

Antinomians are those who reject the 
moral law as not binding upon Christians. 
Some go farther than this, and say that good 
works hinder salvation, and that a child of 
God cannot sin; that the moral law is alto- 
gether abrogated asa rule of life; that no 
Christian believeth or worketh any good, 
but that Christ only believeth and worketh, 
etc. Wesley defines Antinomianism as “ the 
doctrine which makes void the law through 
faith.” Its root lies in a false view of the 
atonement; its view of the imputation of 
Christ’s righteousness implies that he per- 
forms for men the obedience which they ought 
to perform, and therefore that God, in jus 
tice, can dsmand nothing farther from man. 
As consequences of this doctrine, Antinomi- 
anism affirms that Christ abolished the moral 
law ; that Christians are therefore not obliged 
to observe it; that a believer is not obliged 
to use the ordinances, and is freed from 
“the bondage of good works ;” and that 
preachers ought not to exhort men unto 
good works: not unbelievers, because it is 
hurtful ; not believers, because it is needless. 
(Wesley, Works, v, 196.) 
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1. Antinomianism, i. e. faith without works, 
is one of the forms of error against which 
the Epistle of James is directed, showing 
that even in the apostolic age it had made its 
appearance. So the tract of Augustine (con- 
tra adversarivm legis et prophetarum) indicates 
the existence of such opinions in the fourth 
century. 

2. But the full development of Antinomi- 
anism is due to John Agricola (+1566), one 
of the early coadjutors of Luther. Some of 
the expressions of Luther and Melancthon 
as to justification and the law, in the ardor 
of their controversy with Rome, were hasty 
and extravagant: e. g. Luther declared that 
“in the new covenant there is no longer a 
constraining and forcing law ; and that those 
who must be scared and driven by laws are 
unworthy the name of Christians.” (Luther, 
Werke, Walch’s ed. xviii,. 1855.) So, in his 
Writings against the Zwickau enthusiasts, he 
was hasty enough to say, “ These teachers of 
sin annoy us with Moses; we do not wish to 
see or hear Moses; for Moses was given to 
the Jews, not to us Gentiles and Christians ; 
we have our Gospel and New Testament ; 
they wish to make Jews of us through Moses; 
but they shall not.” (Werke, xx. 203.) 


Melancthon (Loci Communes, lst ed. by Au- 
gusti, p. 127) declares that “it must be ad- 
mitted that the Decalogue is abrogated.” 


But these unguarded expressions did not set 
forth the real views of Luther and Melanc- 
thon. So, in the “Instructions to the Pas- 
tors of the Saxon Electorate” (1527), it was 
enjoined that “all pastors must teach and 
enforce diligently the ten commandments, 
and not only the commandments themselves, 
but also the penalties which God has affixed 
to the violation of them.” Agricola saw in 
these instructions what he thought was a 
backsliding from the true doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith only, and charged Luther 
and Melancthon bitterly with dereliction in 
faith and doctrine. He affirmed that the 
Decalogue is not binding on Christians, and 
that true repentance comes, not from preach- 
ing the law, but by faith. Luther confuted 
Agricola, who professed to retract at Torgau 
(1527); but Melancthon remarked that 
“Agricola was not convinced, but over- 
borne ” ( Corpus Reformatorum, i. 914.) Ac- 
cordingly, in 1537, when Agricola was es- 
tablished at W ittenberg, he wrote a number 
of propositions, published anonymously, un- 
der the title Positiones inter fratres sparse, on 
the nature of repentance and its relations to 
faith, in which his heresy was taught again, 
even in language so extreme as the following : 
“Art thou steeped in sin—an adulterer or a 
thief? If thou believest, thou art in salva- 
tion. All who follow Moses must go to the 
Davil; to the gallows with Moses.” After a 


, | ciled to Luther (Dee. 9,1540). 
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while Agricola confessed the authorship of 
these theses ; and Luther replied in a series 
of disputations (. Werke, Walch, xx. 2034; ed. 
Altenb. vii. 310 sq.), in which he refuted the 
doctrines of Agricola, but dealt gently with 
him personally. Finding mildaess of no 
avail, Luther attacked Agricola violently in 
1539 and 1540, classing him with the Ana- 
baptist fanatics and calling him vety hard 
names. Abut this time Agricola had a call 
to Berlin, retracted again and was recon- 
He continued, 
however, to be violently attacked by Flacius. 
After the death of Agricola, Antinomian 
opinions were in particular advocated in Ger- 
many by Amsdorf (q. v.), who maintained 
that good works are an obstacle to salvation, 
and by Otto of Nordhausen, who repeated the 
opinions of Agricola. In the Formula Con- 
cordice (pt. ii. cap. v. § 11) we find the follow- 
ing condemnation of these heresies: ‘ Et 
juste damnantur Antinomi adversarii legis, 
qui preedicationem legis ex ecclesia explodunt 
et affirmant, non ex lege, sed ex solo Evangelio 
peccata arguenda et contritionem docendam 
ease.” 

3. Similar sentiments were maintained in 
England during the protectorate of Oliver 
Cromwell, especially by his chaplain Salt- 
marsh, and some of the so-called “ sectaries,” 
who expressly maintained that, as the elect 
cannot fall from grace nor forfeit the divine 
favor, the wicked actions they commit are 
not really sinful, nor to be considered as in- 
stances of their violation of the divine law: 
and that, consequently, they have no occasion 
either to confess their sins or to break them 
off by repentance. 

4. Antinomianism arose also, in the 17th 
century, from ultra-Calvinism, especially as 
taught by Dr. Crisp (+1642). It is true he 
acknowledges that, “In respect of the rules 
of righteousness, or the matter of obedience, 
we are under the law still, or else,” as he 
adds, “ we are lawless, to live every man as 
seems good in his own eyes, which no true 
Christian dares so much as think of.” The 
following sentiments, however, among others, 
are taught in his sermons: “ The law is cruel 
and tyrannical, requiring what is naturally 
impossible. “ The sins of the elect were so 
imputed to Christ, as that, though he did not 
commit them, yet they became actually his 
transgressions, and ceased to be theirs.” 
“The feelings of conscience, which tell them 
that sin is theirs, arise from a want of know- 
ing the truth.” “It is but the voice of a 
lying spirit in the hearts of believers that 
saith they have yet sin wasting their con- 
sciences, and lying as a burden too heavy 
for them to bear.” “ Christ’s righteousness 
is so imputed to the elect, that they, ceasing 
to be sinners, are as righteous as he was, and 
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all that he was.” “ An elect person is not in 
a condemned state while an unbeliever ; and 
should he happen to die before God calls 
him to believe, he would not be lost.” “ Re- 
pentance and confession of sin are not neces- 
sary to forgiveness. A believer may certain- 
ly conclude before confession, yea, as soon as 
he hath committed sin, the interest he hath 
in Christ, and the love of Christ embracing 
him.” (Crisp, Works, ii. 261-272; Orme, 
Life of Baxter, ii. 232.) 

This form of High Calvinism, or Antino- 
mianism, absolutely “withers and destroys 
the consciousness of human responsibility. It 
confounds moral with natural impotency, for- 
getting that the former is a crime, the latter 
only a misfortune; and thus treats the man 
dead in trespasses and sins as if he were al- 
ready in his grave. It prophesies smooth 
things to the sinner going on in his trans- 
gressions, and soothes to slumber and the re- 
pose of death the souls of such as are at ease 
in Zion. It assumes that, because men can 
neither believe, repent, nor pray acceptably, 
unless aided by the grace of God, it is use- 
less to call upon them to do so. It maintains 
that the Gospel is only intended for elect 
sinners, and therefore it ought to be preached 
to none but such. In defiance, therefore, of 


the command of God, it refuses to preach 
the glad tidings of mercy to every sinner. 
In opposition to Scripture, and to every ra- 


tional consideration, it contends that it is 
not man’s duty to believe the truth of God— 
justifying the obvious inference that it is not 
a sin to reject it. In short, its whole tenden- 
cy is to produce an impression on the sinner’s 
mind that, if he is not saved, it is not his 
fault, but God’s; that, if he is condemned, 
it is more for the glory of the Divine Sov 
ereignty than as the punishment of his guilt. 
So far from regarding the moral cure of 
human nature as the great object and design 
of the Gospel, Antinomianism does not take 
it in at all, but as it exists in Christ, and be- 
comes ours by a figure of speech. It regards 
the grace and the pardon as every thing, 
the spiritual design or effect as nothing. 
Hence its opposition to progressive, and its 
zeal for imputed sanctification: the former is 
intelligible and tangible, but the latter a 
mere figment of the imagination. Hence its 
delight in expatiating on the eternity of the 
Divine decrees, which it does not understand, 
but which serve to amuse and to deceive, 
and its dislike to all the sober realities of 
God's present dealings and commands. It 
exults in the contemplation of a Christ who 
is a kind of concretion of all the moral at- 
tributes of his people; to the overlooking of 
that Christ who is the Head of all that in 
heaven and on earth bear his likeness, and 
while unconscious of possessing it. It boasts 
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in the doctrine of the perseverance of the 
saints, while it believes in no saint but one, 
that is Jesus, and neglects to persevere.” 
(Orme’s Life of Baxter, ii. 243.) 


+08. + 


SERMON 
Delivered in Liverpool, 5th mo, 6th, 1832, 
BY J. J. GURNEY. 
(Coneinded from page £01.) 

And, if you would dive into the depth of 
the demerit of sin, if you would measure in 
what degree it is abominable in the sight of 
God our Father, measure that depth, meas- 
ure that demerit, measure that offence by the 
infinite dignity, by the glory, by the power, 
by the eternal divinity of that Saviour, who 
was appointed of God to bear on Himself the 
sins of all mankind; and I am bold to assert 
that there is no other way by which we can 
possibly form a right estimate, either of the 
holiness of God, or the sinfulness of sin ; and on 
this glorious dispensation there is stamped the 
eternal record of the holiness of God. And 
may we not believe that the universe reads 
and adores? But, beloved friends, that very 
plan of salvation through the Son, which un- 
folds so marvellously the holiness of God, af- 
fords us an incomparable proof of our heay- 
enly Father’s love ; so here, holiness and love 
are in glorious unison. 

Come, thou poor afflicted sinner, come and 
partake of the covenant mercies of God ; come 
and partake of those mercies, which flow to 
thee in such a manner as must then forever 
humble thee under a sense of thy sin, and raise 
thy adoration of God, as the Holy One of 
His people. 

Now, friends, you may perceive, from this 
view of the subject, that the doctrine of the 
divinity of our blessed Lord and Saviour is 
not a doctrine of speculation; that it does 
not belong, as some people suppose, to the 
mere theory of religion, and therefore may be 
laid on one side without inconvenience and 
without mischief; or, if not disbelieved, be 
disregarded as a matter of theory alone. My 
friends, there never was a greater proof of 
human blindness and ignorance than this par- 
ticularerror. I am bold to declare that there 
is nothing more practical than the glorious 
doctrine of God manifest in the flesh, and that 
no man can understand the practical infic- 
ence of Christianity, who does not know Him 
in heart and soul, to the reception of this 
doctrine; and though he may be partially 
benefited by what he kears and reads of 
Christian truths, and although no doubt he 
is somewhat the better for that part of 
Christian truth which he does receive, yet he 
does not come home to the living spring, he 
does not come home to the centre of the sub- 
ject, he does not come home to the very foun- 
dation. to the root of the Christian’s hope, 
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and the Christian's virtue. Do not you re- 
member, my dear friends, the memorable con- 
versrtion which took place between our 
Saviour and His disciples? “ Whom say 
men, that I, the Son of Man, am?” Whata 
question! The answer was, “Some say that 
thou art John the Baptist, some that thou art 
Elias, and others that thou art one of the 
prophets :” and there are those, even in this 
assembly, (though I know not from any out- 
ward information,) who say so; but all ‘know 
there are many who say this sort of thing in 
the present day: He saith unto them, “ But 
whom say ye that am? Simon Peter an- 
swered and said, Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God.” Oh! friends, there was 
a confession indeed! and Jesus answered and 
said unto him, “ Blessed art thou, Simon 
Bar-Jonah, for flesh and blood hath not re- 
vealed it unto thee, but my Father which is 
in heaven.” And, friends, I beseech you to 
lay aside your theories, your speculations 
your dry, unprofitable disputations, and pray 
for the Holy Ghost, pray for divine illumina 
tion, pray for a quickening influence ; for no 
man ever did savingly call Jesus, L« ord, but 
by the Holy Ghost; andif ye will pray for 
the Holy Ghost, my brethren, although flesh 
and blood cannot reveal it to you, our Father 
which is in heaven will make it known to you, 
and will take of the Spirit, will take of the 
things of Christ, and display them to your 
understandings, and impress them on your 
hearts, and then you will have true knowl- 
edge, that knowledge of God, and of His Son 
Jesus Christ, which is eternal life; and you 
will know of a truth that your Saviour is the 
Son of the living God, distinguished from all 
human pri ophets, distinguished from all cre- 
ated beings, distinguished from angels and 
archangels ; for when he brought “ the first- 
begotten into the world, he said, Let all the 
angels of God worship him. " It will be 
given unto you to know that He is the Son of 
the Father. And the testim: ny borne by 
Peter was gloriously confirmed by the Father 
Himself ; for soon afterwards our Lord “ took 
Peter, and James, and John with him unto 
the mountain, and was transfigured before 
them, and his garments were white as the 
light, and his countenance shone as the sun,” 
and “ Moses and Elias came and ministered 
unto him ;” which, by the way, is a pretty 
plain proof that the immortal soul lives im- 
mediately after death, which I beiieve some 
persons in this room dispute; alas! for the 
folly and the blindness of their infidelity. 
Well, Moses and Elias, their purified spirits, 
(before the day of resurrection, you kaow,) 
came and ministered to the Li rd Jesus Christ, 
and Peter, in his busy zeal, would have raised 
a tabernacle for Moses and Elias, and another 
for his Master; just as some people, in the 
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present day, would unite the law and the 
glorious gospel together. All at once a cloud 
overshadowed them, Moses and Elias disap- 
peared, the Saviour was left alone, the sole 
object of the faith and allegiance of the disci- 
ples, and a voice was heard from the cloud, 
the voice of God the Father, “ This is my be- 
loved Son, in whom I am well pleased; hear 
ye him.” 

And, therefore, friends, let us lay aside our 
hard heart of unbelief, and gratefully accept 
that divine Saviour, that glorious cteneale 
able gift of God, who “ was in the beginning 
with God, and was God; the same was in 
the beginning with God; aud we beheld His 

glory, the glory as of the ouly begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and trath; all things 
were made by Him, and without Him was not 
anything made that was made; in Him was 
life, and the life was the light of men ;” and 
who in process of time took flesh, and dwelt 


, | amongst us, and then His disciples did behold 


His glory, the glory as of the only begotten 
of the Father, full of grace and truth. Yes, 
my beloved friends, pray for the Holy Ghost, 
do not lean to your own understandings, pray 
for the Holy Spirit, that ye may call Jesus 
Lord; that ye may bow before Him, as 
Thomas did in days of old, when he said to 
Him, “ My Lord, and my God ;” that ye may 
be baptized into the name of the Son; and 
then, friends, ye will be prepared for a right 
understanding of that great doctrine, which 
lies at the foundation ofall our hopes, and of 
all our virtues; that “He who was in the 
form of God, and thought it not robbery to 
be equal with God, made Himself of no repu- 
tation, and took upon Him the form of a ser- 
vant, and was made in the likeness of men, 
and being found in fashion as a man, hum- 
bled Himself, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross;” and that His 
death was a propitiation for the sins of the 
world, that “ He was wounded for our trans- 
gressions, and bruised for our iniquities, the 
chastisement of our peace was upon Him, and 
by His stripes we are healed; all we like sheep 
have gone astray, and have turned every one 
to his own way, and the Lord hath laid upon 
Him the iniquity of us all.” Than which, no 
words can possibly be plainer; “ He suffered, 
the just for the unjust, that He might bring 
us unto God.” “He gave His life @ ransom 
for all, to be testified of in due time.” “ He 
was a propitiatioa for our sins, and not for 
ours only, but also for the sins of the whole 
world.” A very brief selection from that 
multitude of passages, which are scattered 
over the volume of Scripture on the all-im- 
portant subject of the atonement made for 
sin ; and it is truly astonishing that any man 
sould, on the one hand, acknowledge the di- 
vine authority of Scripture, and entertain for 
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one moment a doubt on this glorious, essen- 
tial, fundamental truth, which is “not 
only stated with the utmost plainness in a 
variety of passages by our Saviour Himeelf, 
and by His apostles, but which may be said 
to be interwoven in the Bible, and proclaimed 
from beginning to end. 

Well, my beloved friends, what is the prac- 
tical result? How are we to avail ourselves 
of it? We must come, as poor penitent sin- 
ners, “and wash our robes, and make them 
white from every stain, in the blood of the 
Lamb.” We must draw nigh unto God, 
through faith in His Son, for justification and 
pardon for all our sins, through faith in the 
atoning blood of Jesus; that we may be 
justified, and stand accepted in the sight of 
our heavenly Father, who, for His dear Son’s 
sake, doth array us in the white robes of His 
righteousness, wherein there is no spot; that 
we may be safe from condemnation ; and that 
our names may be written in characters of 
light, in the Lamb’s book of life; and God 
grant that it may be so with you all. 

Then, friends, the sinner whois thus brought 
home to God, is at the same time impressed 
with a deep sense of the holiness of God, who 
requireth such a sacrifice, such an atonement ; 
and he abhors himself for his iniquity—he is 
amazed at the view of the sinfulness of sin— 
he dares not continue in this bondage—he 
knows that it is fatal in its very nature—he 
dares not call his disease by any soft name— 
he knows that no words can express the ma- 
lignity of this disease, the fearfulness, or the 
danger, or death, to which it leads; and he 
is well aware that Christ came, not to save 
him in his sins, but from his sins ; and there- 
fore he is impressed with the absolute neces- 
sity of coming, and of escaping from the 
bondage of his sin. But not only so; he is 
filled with a sense of the love of God; he 
measures the love by the greatness of God’s 
gift; the greater the gift, the more the grati- 
tude; who does not know it? who does not 
admit it? And he contemplates the glori- 
ous doctrine of God, manifest in the flesh ; 
his very soul is filled with love; and al- 
mighty love becomes the motive, the spring 
of his action,and moves bim forward, with per- 
poives power, in the direction of virtue, of 

appiness, of heaven, and of glory. And we 
may perceive, therefore, that the doctrine of 
our Lord’s divinity lies at the foundation of 
the practical influence of the gospel; for the 
gospel is not a dream ; itis not a speculation ; 
the gospel is the power of God unto salvation. 
The glad tidings of salvation are communi- 
cated, and so bring on the best affections of 
the mind of man ; so it becomes the power of 
God unto salvation. 

Well, friends, God grant that we may have 
faith to receive truth as it is in Jesus, as there 
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is no greater danger in the present day, than 
of being one sided in religion. Man must 
have his mind stretched by a divine power 
before be ean comprehend the whole truth. 
I beseech you, as you value your immortal 
souls, come and be baptized, not only into 
the name of the Father, and into the name of 
the Son, but also into the name of the Holy 
Ghost; for no man ever did, or ever will, 
sanctify himself; and we know that in us, 
that is, in our flesh, dwelleth no good thing ; 
and that “ without holiness no man shall see 
the Lord,” nor can we possibly breathe the 
element of heaven. And how are we to be 
made meet for heaven? Oh, friends! ours is 
a practical religion, ours is the religion of 
righteousness, We plead for a new creation ; 
we plead for the putting off of the old man, 
which is corrupt, and for the putting on of 
the new man, which is created in righteous- 
ness and true holiness. 

And those who truly believe in a crucified 
Redeemer, do receive, through faith in Him, 
the blessed gift of God’s Holy Spirit. Now 
you may always observe one thing, friends, 
that when people degrade the Son, they think 
little of the Holy Spirit; they do not feel the 
need of justification or sanctification through 
the blood of Christ, and they think that they 
may be prepared for heaven, without the aid 
of the Holy Ghost. For, my beloved friends, 
it is utterly impossible for poor corrupt man 
ever to enter through the pear! gates into the 
city of God, unless he is sanctified; and no- 
thing ever will or can sanctify him, but the 
blessed influence of the Holy Ghost: and the 
whole great concern 1s plainly stated by the 
apostle Paul, where he says, “ We were 
sometimes foolish, living in malice, in en- 
mity, hateful, and hating ore another.” There 
is the description of man in the fall; there is 
an account of yourselves, while you remain 
in your sins; it applies to all mankind, 
through the page of history, of all experience. 
But after the love of God in Christ Jesus to 
man appeared, “not by works of righteous- 
ness which we have done, but by his mercy 
he saved us. through the washing of regenera- 
tion, and the renewing of the Holy Ghost, 
which he bath shed on us abundantly, through 
Jesus Christ our Saviour; that being justi- 
fied by grace, we might be made heirs, heirs 
of God, fitted for our inheritance, made meet 
for our glorious possession.” “ That we might 
be made heirs ;” and what is the use of our 
calling ourselves the children of God, unless 
we may be made heirs, and partake accord- 
ing tothe hope of eternal life. And, there- 
fore, my beloved friends, I beseech you all, 
as you value your eternal inheritance, to 
come under the power, the sanctifying effica- 
ey of God’s Holy Spirit; that ye may now 
no longer produce the fruits of the flesh, but 
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the fruits of the Spirit ; which are, love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance; and then ye 
will be new creatures indeed ; you will come 
to see “ a new heaven and a new earth, where- 
in dwelleth righteousness,” then “ye shall 
see Jerusalem (that is, the universal church), 
a quiet ieshiaieen not one of her stakes shall 
be removed, not one of her cords shall be 
loosened ; but there the glorious Lord Him- 
self shal] ‘be unto us a place of broad rivers 
and streams, wherein shall go no galley with 
oars, neither shall gallant ship pass thereby, 
for the Lord is our Judge, the Lord is our 
Lawgiver, the Lord is our King, and he will 
save us.’ 

Oh! then, my beloved friends, in the name 
of all that is glorious, important, virtuous, 
and eternally happy, I beseech you to lay 
aside your unbelief, your reasonings, your 
speculations, your theories, your systems, and 
with the simplicity of little ehildren, and in a 
deep sense of your own sins, come ye, and be 
ye baptized by a divine power, into the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 


Holy Ghost, one God over all, blessed for- 
ever. 


——<a-o= 
Por Friends’ Review. 


SCHOOLS ON MOUNT LEBANON, 


[t is due to the friends who responded to 
the appeal published in the 


Friends’ Review 
about a year ago, on behalf of female educa- 
tion in Sycia, to inform them how much 
money was contributed, and how it has been 
appropriated. At the time the appeal was 
made, those earnest workers in the Lebanon 
district, William A. Benton and his wife, by 
whose vivid portraiture of the people of that 
land and their great need of Christian in- 
struction, a warm interest was excited in the 
work, hoped to return in a few months to re- 
sume their labor of love. 

The money contributed for the Lebanon 
schools was deposited in the Provident Life 
and Trust Company as soon as received, all 
the anonymous donations being acknowledged 
through the Friends’ Review, “and the others 
either personally or by letter. The whole 
amount was 
$100 presented from the estate of Richard 
D. Wood by his executors. 

Upon ascertaining in the autumn that W. 
A. Benton and wife would not be able to 
return to Syria as they had expected, I 
asked their advice about the appropriation 
of the money, and also wrote to our valued 
friends Eli and Sibyl Jones, to Alfred Lloyd 
Fox who accompanied them to Palestine, 
and to Dr. Calhoun and Elijah G. Saleeby, 
who have labored long and faithfully in that 
field, inquiring abouf the condition of the 
schools on Mount Lebanon, that I might 


$719.67, including the sum of 
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make the best use of the funds entrusted to 
me in accordance with the wishes of the 
donors. To all of these friends I am indebt- 
ed for kind and satisfactory replies, by which 
I ascertained that $300 could not be better 
employed than by placing that sum in the 
hands of Elijah G. Saleeby, who has twenty- 
one schools on Mount Lebanon under his 
superintendence. Principal Lumsden of 
Aberdeen, who visited those schvols in 1869 
in company with Dr. Duff, has sent me a 
very interesting report of them, and also a 
ae in which he speaks of E. G. Saleeby 

“a great benefactor of his race, laboring 
disinterestedly to promote their temporal 
and spiritual welfare.” E.G. Saleeby is a 
native of Syria, born on Mount Labanon, 
and originally a poor, untutored boy : but by 
a remarkable series of providential events he 
obtained an education which he highly 
prized. Afterwards, when his heart became 
warmed and illuminated by the gospel of 
grace, his ardent desire was to benefit his 
countrymen, and with faith and persever- 
ance, he has, through the aid of Christian 
friends, succeeded in planting schools amid a 
fanatically superstitious and ignorant people. 

This sum ($300) I therefore sent to him, 
and have received his acknowledgment of it, 
expressing great gratitude to all the donors. 
I requested him to use it for the Girls’ Train- 
ing School at Sook el Ghurb on Mount Leb- 
anon, for which he had himself given the 
ground and the stone. He says in his letter: 
“Tt is most wonderful how the good Giver 
provides for His cause! The funds for this 
school were just exhausted when your money 
came, and now the building, which has cost 
altogether about £400, will soon be ready for 
the girls.” 

I have also sent him $25 which were given 
to me after the first sum had been forwarded, 
for the purchase of maps for two of his day- 
schools. The remainder of the money en- 
trusted to me, amounting to $419.67, which 
was contributed in sums of $50 and upwards 
for the education of individual girls, was 
sent to two excellent training schools, which 
are in successful operation at Shimlan, under 
the superintendence of a lady named Watson. 
Travellers who have visited those schools, 
speak of them in the highest terms, and Dr. 
Calhoun, who resides at Abeih, says of E. C. 
Watson, ‘ She has devoted a life time to the 
cause of our Lord and Saviour. Her funds 
and her time have all been consecrated.” In 
a letter to myself just received from her, she 
requests her warm thanks to be given to the 
donors. The money arrived very oppor- 
tunely, the funds for the industrial school 
being much reduced in consequence of the 
war in Europe. She adds: “ Although 
aware my own funds would not be sufficient 
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for the expenses this year, I determined to 
make no reduction in our numbers, as I feit 
sure God would send aid if it was His wil 
that the school should be continued, and I 
see in the proofs of the interest taken in our 
work by yourself and friends that my trust 
has not been in vain. The girls, six of whom 
are Druses, learn to read, acquire a good 
knowledge of Scripture history, repeat and 
sing hymns in Arabic and some in English, 
study geography and arithmetic, and learn to 
do plain sewing, knitting and crochet, and 
all kinds of house-work, including washing 
and cooking.” 

The delay in making this report has been 
occasioned by the length of time required to 
forward letters to Syria and obtain replies. 

May this important field of Christian 
labor continue to claim the help and en 
couragement of Friends. It will give me 
pleasure to forward their contributions. The 
promise is, “ Lebanon shall be turned into a 
fruitfu) field.” Is it not a privilege to aid 
in its fulfilment? M. A. Lonesrkera, 

1306 Filbert St. 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 8, 1571. 
Man’s InvioLaBILiry.—“So soon as Chris- 

tianity shall gain a full ascendancy in the 

world, from that moment war must cease.” 

These were the words of the eminent Thomas 

Chalmers, who also says: “ The mere exist 

ence of the prophecy, they shall learn war no 

more, is a sentence of condemnation upon 
war, and stamps a criminality upou its very 
forehead.” Were the question of peace or 
war one to be settled by the weight of per- 
sonal testimony, the verdict could not be 
doubtful. Men of the highest ecclesiastical 
position, men of greatest theologic! attain- 
ment, the profoundest statesmen and moral. 
ists and the most distinguished warriors (how- 
ever inconsistent their practice with their be- 
liet), have furnished the strongest denuncia- 
tions of war, the fullest testimony that its 
tendency is all evil, that its seeming gains 
are purchased by far greater loss, and that it 
alwavs involves a great offence and sin 
against the benevolent Creator and merciful 

Father of mankind, as it destroys those whom 

He made for glory and for virtue, cuts short 

their term of probation, and mangles that 

wonderful human mechanism, the result of 

His perfect wisdom, into which He breathed 


the breath of life that men might be living 
souls, and glorify Him in their bodies and in 
their spirits which alike are His. 


There is a sacred inviolability in the per- 
son of man, created, as he was, in the image 
and for the high purposes of God, and for 
whose redemption and salvation the incon- 
ceivable price was given. It is Deity’s 
chosen abode. “I will dwell in them and 
walk in them.”—“ Know ye not that ye are 
the temple of God, and that the Spirit of 
God dwelleth in you?” So great the esti- 
mate placed upon that image, that temple, 
that destruction is denounced upon such as 
shall even pollute it. “If any man defile 
the temple of God, him shall God destroy ; 
for the temple of God is holy, which temple 
ye are.” But war not only destroys this 
temple with savage mutilations, but first and 
worst of all defiles it with the infusion of 
wrath, hatred, malice, revenge, and murder- 
ous thoughts and evil lusts that war against 
the soul, and promise horrible fruits in the 
ever-during life that shall be. 

If they who, by imperial dictum or in na- 
tional council give their voice for war, would 
consider the dignity in the scale of being, 
the value in our blessed Redeemer’s estimate, 
of those whom they regard as “ food for pow- 
der,” surely it should remind them of the 
searching gaze of that all seeing Eye which 
nearly 1500 years B.C., when a great crime 
against humanity was attempted, “ looked 
unto the host of the Egyptians through the 
pillar of fire and of the cloud, and troubled 
the host of the Egyptians, and took off their 
chariot wheels that they drave them heavily.” 
The words of the English poet are recalled in 
this connection : 


‘* How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful is Man ! 

How passing wonder He who formed bim such! 
Who centred in our make such strange extremes, 
From different natures marvelously mixed, 
Connexion exquisite of distant worlds ! 
Distinguished Jink in being’s endless chain | 
Miiway from nothing to the Deity ! 

A beam ethereal, sullied and absorbed, — 
Tho’ su'lied and dishonored, still divine |! 
Dim miniature of greatness absolute | 

An beir of glory—a frail child of dust! 
Helpless—ia:mortal—lInseet infinite ! 

A worm—a God ! . * 

O, what a miracle is man to man!” 


It seems to us that an intelligent contem- 
plation of man’s physical, intellectual and 
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spiritual nature, of his priceless value—of 
his destination and his prospects—with the 
reflection who made, purchased and redeemed 
him, would suffice to furnish any rational 
mind with an unanswerable, irrefutable, 
overwhelming argument against all war, and 
against every act or disposition that can, 
even remotely, tend to war. 

The communication from our North Caro- 
lina correspondent, with the accompanying 
extracts from official minutes, have a claim 
to be read and remembered. Our dear 
Friends were strengthened in the hour of ex- 
treme trial to exalt the testimony of Truth, 
by circulating in print their testimony against 
paying a special tax imposed as the price of 
religious liberty. 


~~: 


ANTINOMIANISM.—We have been inquired 
of concerning the doctrine thus denominated, 
and we give on another page an able paper 
on the subject. Whilst we sometimes meet 
with sentiments which way be so construed, 
we can hardly think that the doctrine is in- 


DIED. 


BELL.—At Richmond, Ind., on the 5th of Third 
month, 1871, William Bell (formerly of Belfast, Ire- 
land, and for five years editor of the /rish Friend), 
in his 74th year. He frequently expressed earnest 
solicitude that all might give diligent heed to the 
visitations of Divine grace to the soul, testifying 
from heart-felt experience the sore conflict through 
which those have to pass who are not obedient 
thereto. Whilst deeply mourning his short-com- 
ings, he was enabled, with confiding trust, to lay 
hold on the mercy of God through Christ Jesus, and 
the comforting assurance remains that he has en- 
tered into that rest for which his soul longed. 

MARSH —On the 8th of Second month, 1871, 
Blias Marsh, in his 834 year; a member of Walnut- 
ridge Monthly Meeting. The presence of his Saviour 
was precious to him, and to the last his ‘voice was 
heard in prayer. 

STKERE.—On the 9th of First month, 1871, at 
his residence in Pleasants County, West Virginia, 
William H., son of Joseph and Deborah H. Steere, 
in the 30th year of his age; a member of Short 
Creek Monthly Meeting, Ohio. A desire to know 
the holy Scriptures, and a preference for religious 
conversation, marked his childhood, and character- 
ized his subsequent life. As ason he exemplified 
the Divine command, “ Thou sbalt honor thy father 
and thy mother,’’ and in all bis domestic relations 
he was affectionate and trne; kind and obliging as 
a neighbor, liberal and sympathetic to the poor and 
aff cted. In the 23d year of his age he became 
deeply convinced of sin, and of his need of a Saviour, 
avd throngh the exceediog riches of His grace was 


telligeatly and fully held by any serious peo-| enable! to behold the dear Redeemer, lifted up on 


ple. We have heard it charged upon those 
who would not confessit. J. Newton Brown 
Says: 

“Tt does not appear that any sect of professed 
Chri-tians ever called themselves Antinomians : it is 
rather a term of reproach, which one party has too 
freely applied to another. * * * The unguarded ex- 
pressions which some persons have used, the bold 
positions they have advanced, and the contradic- 
tion to which their language is liable, have led 


others to charge them with Antinomian principles, 
when in reality they meant not so.”’ 


But whilst it is desirable ever to avoid un- 
just imputations, it is highly important that 
religious writers and speakers should hold 
fast to the form of sound words. Unguarded 
expressions made in carelessness or in untem- 
pered zeal, edify none, and often elicit con- 
troversial bitterness—again, they suggest to 
weak minds trains of speculative thought 
which lead away from the pure and simple 
truth. To our mind the doctrine is unscrip- 
tural and highly dangerous. In the estima- 
tion of those who hold it in its fulness, sin 
ceases to be sinful, faith does not necessarily 
bear fruit in good works, and‘ absolute 
criminality in the believer ceases to be crim- 
inal. From such “deceivableness of un- 
righteousness” may the Lord deliver all His 
people. 


the Cross, crucified for Aix offences, ‘‘ raised again 
for ’’ his ‘*justification,’’ ‘‘and ever living to make 
intercession ’’ for him ; and io the assurauce of this 
faith, he found pardon and peace: realizing that 
Christ is precious, he at once confessed him before 
men, and invited others to seek His salvation. In 
1865 he left Mt. Pleasant, O., and engagsd ia busi- 
ness in West Virginia, where he was separated from 
Christian friends and deprived of many other re- 
ligious influences. A‘ter two years his parents and 
family joined him A First-day School and a 
Friends’ Meeting were commenced and regularly 
held, in both of which he became an efficient laborer 
‘‘in word aod docrine;'' fervency of spirit, and 
humble dependence on the Divine Word, marked 
his communications, and his approaches to a throne 
of grace. The last two weeks of bis illness were at- 
tended with symptoms of peculiar suffering and 
alarm, yet he was mercifu'ly preserved in a calm, 
prayerful state of mind, frequently saying, ‘ The 
Lord is my Helper.’’ Although articulation was 
very painful, yet, from time to time, he addressed 
mavy precious words of counsel to bis family and 
friends, reminding of the uncertainty of human life, 
aud of the importance of being washed and made 
clean in the blood of the Lamb. A few moments 
before he passed away, he was heard in solemn 
supplication ; and with ‘‘that Name, which is above 
every name,’’ ou his lips, he sweetly fell asleep io 
Jesus. For him, to die was gain; but for hs be- 
reaved family, the Church, and the neighborhood, 
it was great loss. 

QUAINTANCE,—At his residence at New Sharon, 
Iowa, on the 28th of Firat month, 1871, J. O. 
Quaintance, in his 59th year. During his illness he 
was as one waiting his Lori. He was frequently 
heard in prayer that his patience might hold out to 
the end, and praises to the Lord God and the Lamb 
were often on hia lips, with thanks for His many 
mercies. He realized that the everlasting arm was 
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underneath for his support, and, rejoicing in the 
blessed name of Jesus, he died whilst uttering His 
praise, 

FRAZIER.—On the 26th of Second month, 1871, 
Eli B. Frazier, a member of Bangor Monthly Meet- 
ing, Iowa; recently a valued member of Sugar 
Plain Monthly Meeting, Ind. 

THOMAS.—On the 4th of Twelfth month, 1870, 
in his 3d year, Luther B., son of John J. and Mary 
Ann Thomas (the latter deceased), members of 
Mississinawa Monthly Meeting, Ind. 

HAMMER,—On the 30th of First month, 1871, 
Benjamin Hammer, aged 30 years; a consistent 
Friend and Christian. Also, on the 27th of First 
month, 1870, Emily Hammer, in her 25th year. 
Both these Friends were favored with a rejoicing 
prospect of a glorious immorta ity. 

POTTER.—On the 30th of Twelfth month, 1870, 
William Potter, in his 87th year; an exemplary 
member of Dartmouth Monthly Meeting, Mass. And 
on the 1lth of First month, 1871, Ruby Potter, in 
ber 85th year; a member of the same Monthly 
Meeting. Both these dear Friends were received 
into membership during their minority, at the re- 
quest of a pious and devoted mother. 

sine aaa: 


FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


The eighth annua! meeting of ‘‘ Friends’ Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia and its vicinity for the relief of 
Colored Freedmen’”’ will be held at Arch St. Meet- 
ing-heuse, in this city, on Second-day, 17th inst., 
at 7} o’clock, P.M. All) Friends interested in the 
relief and elevation of the Freedmen are invited to 
be pre.ent. Joun B. Garrett, 

Phiiada., 4th mo., 1871. Secretary. 

-——-- 
INDIAN AID ASSOCIATION. 

The Annual Meeting of the Indian Aid Association 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will be held in Arch 
St. Meeting-bouse, Philadelphia, on Fifth-day, 4th 
mo. 2/th, at 7.30 P.M. Friends generally are in- 
vited to attend. Ricuarp Capsury, Clerk, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


North Caroiina.—A_ valued Friend 
writes respecting the General Meeting held 
at Piney Woods, ‘Lhird mo. 24th-26th. “A 
part of the Yearly Meeting committee and 
the following ministers were present. Dr. 
W. Nicholson, Rufus King, Sarah F. Smiley, 
Allen Jay and Elva Gause. It was the 
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Carolina. A more remarkable outpouring 
of the power of the Spirit I never witnessed. 
A striking feature was that the power was 
felt by all ages. Strong men were broken 
down and became as little children. Through- 
out these meetings, there was ‘ neither adver- 
sary aor evil occurrent.’ (1 Kings, v. 4.) 
Ministers, elders and overseers all felt the 
work to be of the Lord, and themselves 
shared largely in the blessings which flowed 
so freely.” 

Other accounts have come to hand too 
late for present use. Further notice is in- 
tended next week. 

F.om the Cornhill Magazine. 
THE LATE ECLIPSE. 
(Continued from page 509.) 

The spectroscope, applied successfully at 
all the observing stations, resolvec, in a 
manner there was no misinterpreting, the 
problem which had so long perplexed as- 
tronomers. And the strange answer to their 
questions was this,—that the colored promin- 
ences are masses of gas glowing with inten- 
sity of heat. Those vast and seemingly 
stable protuberances, so enormous that ten 
globes like our earth placed one upon the 
other on the sun’s surface would not reach 
their summit, are flames of hydrogen, that 
familiar element which constitutes so large a 
proportion of our ordinary gas flames. .Or 
rather they are not strictly flames of hydro- 
gen, but whorls of the gas heated to an in- 
tense degree of brightness. And other va- 
pors are also present in these vast glowing 
masses, since the spectrum of the prominence- 
light shows other lines than those which are 
characteristic of hydrogen. 

We need not recount here in full the in- 
teresting history of sequent researches into 
the prominences. Indeed not the least re- 
markable feature of that history is the cir- 
cumstance that the study of the prominences 
has not continued to be associated (as it had 
been until the autumn of 1868,) with the 


best General Meeting I ever attended. The | history of eclipses. First Janssen, afterwards 
Lord’s power rose in dominion and reigned | (but independertly) Lockyer, succeeded in 
over all, and I feel that no report, written or | seeing the bright lines of the prominence sp:c- 
verbal, can convey to those not present an|trum when the sun was shining in fall splen- 
idea of the blessing. Worship, Ministry,|dor. Then the lower regions of prominence- 
Baptism, Supper, &c., were dwelt upon, and | matter, forming what previous observers had 
at the meetings for worship on First-day, the | denominated the sierra—but named by Lock- 
gospel was preached with power to large con- | yer (who was unaware of its prior discovery) 
gregations. It was remarkable with what|the chromosphere—was analyzed with the 
unction and power the special subjects were | spectroscope, and in the same manner, And 
treated ; all, too, in the spirit of love and | lastly came the crowning discovery of all— 
with no appearance of pulling down other | the recognition, by Dr. Huggins of the fact 
people’s religion. Truth was proclaimed,|that the prominences themselves, as distin- 
and it was then left to refute error in the| guished from the lines of their spectra, can 
hearts of the people.” be seen when the sun is not eclipsed. By 

Another Friend writes: “I have just re-| Huggins’ method, Lockyer and Zollner ob- 
turned from the General Meeting in North!tained interesting views of the prominences, 
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and witnessed the strange and in some in- 
stances rapid changes to which these objects 
are subjected. But Respighi of Italy has 
been even more successful, or rather, more 
systematic in his researches. For he has 
succeeded in obtaining daily records of the 
condition of the sun’s edge, not in one place 
only but all round. So that we have every 
reason to anticipate that before long astrono- 
mers will be able to watch the changes of 
the prominences from day to day as syste- 
matically as they already watch the progress 
of the solar spots. If each day there were 
a total eclipse, instead of but an eclipse or so 
per year, we could not have such complete 
and perfect records of the sun’s condition, 
as some of those which Professor Respighi 
has obtained for every fine day during two 
or three consecutive months. We have one 
of his monthly pictorial records before us as 
we write; and it would certainly be vain for 
the most skilful artist to attempt, during 
even so long lasting an eclipse as that of Au- 
gust, 1868, to exhibit the prominences in 
such detail as we find in each of the daily 
views forming this record. 

Astronomers and physicists had thus suc- 
cessfully analyzed the colored prominences, 
or, to use Mr. Lockyer’s striking, if not 
strictly elegaut, expression, “these ‘ things’ 
had been ‘settled.’” Little more could be 
hoped, as respects these objects, from eclipse 
observations, however skilfully conducted. 
But so far the corona had baffled their efforts. 
A full account of the observations made by 
astronomers upon this mysterious phenome- 
non will be found in the Cornhill Magazine 
for August last. It will be seen that, al- 
though enough had been done to afford tol- 
erably sure evidence as to the general na- 
ture and position of the solar corona, yet of 
its actual structure and constitution very 
little had been certainly learned. Our know- 
ledge respecting it may be compared to that 
which astronomers possessed respecting the 
colored prominences in 1842. We could be 
assured that it really is a solar appendage of | such time as European astronomers should 
some sort,—although, precisely as Faye and; have been able to confirm those perplexing 
others had expressed doubts respecting the} results. 
real existence of the colored prominences in} The chief interest of the eclipse of last 
1842, so in 1870 there wera those (and, | December undoubtedly attaches to this spec- 
strangely enough, Faye was their leader) )ial.question. Some few may have felt doubt- 
who questioned the real existence of the: ful whether the observations to be then made 
corona, or regarded it as a phenomenon of| might not serve to overthrow or to establish 
our own atmosphere. Yet in the opinion of; the theory that the corona is a solar append- 
all who were competent to judge, this point; age. But it is no secret that the minds of 
Was justly regarded as determined. But'all astronomers capable of weighing the 
what the actual nature of the corona might! evidence had been made up on this point 
be—whether its light was reflected solar! long before the expeditions started. The 
light, or came from incandescent solid matter, | question, however, whether the American ob- 
or, lastly, was due to glowing vapor—re-| servations would be confirmed or not, was 
mained unknown. one on which grave doubts prevailed in 

Yet the doubts thus entertained respecting many quarters. For ourselves we must ad- 


the constitution of the corona, were due 
rather to the seemingly contradictory nature 
of the evidence which the spectroscope had 
thus far supplied, than to the absolute want 
of evidence. Briefly to sum up the results 
which had been obtained before the eclipse 
of last December:—In 1868, Tennant had 
found that the spectrum of the corona is a 
continuous rainbow-tinted streak, without 
either dark lines or bright. Such a spectrum 
is given by solid and liquid bodies glowing 
with intensity of heat. And the inference, 
therefore, was, that the corona consists of 
minute bodies travelling close by the sun, 
and owing the greater part of their light to 
the great heat with which they are trans- 
fused. But the American observers in 1869, 
or at least some of them, found that besides 
the ribbon of rainbow-tinted light, the spec- 
trum of the corona shows bright lines. Some 
observers saw only one bright line, others 
saw three. This observation would indicate 
that a portion of the corenal light comes from 
a gaseous source; and from the position of 
one of the bright lines, Professor Harkness 
was led to the strange conclusion that the 
glowing vapor of iron is a constituent of the 
solar corona! Yet further, because the posi- 
tion of these coronal lines corresponded with 
the position of the bright lines seen in the 
spectrum of the aurora, Professor Young, 
one of the most skilful of the American 
spectroscopists, came to the conclusion that 
the corona is a perpetual solar aurora ! 

The observations of the American astrono- 
mers and physicists were not accepted by all. 
No valid reasons were given, indeed, for re- 
jecting them, but they were pronounced, in 
general terms, to be “ bizarre and perplexing 
in the extreme.” Possibly, too, some of our 
English physicists had not formed a duly 
high opinion of the skill of their American 
fellow-workers. But, be this as it may, cer- 
tainly the American astronomers were some- 
what cavalierly treated, and the acceptance 
of their observations was postponed until 
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mit that these doubts had seemed to us to in- 
volve an unjust disparagement of the skill 
of American men of science, who have again 
and again proved themselves the equals of 
the best European observers in judgment 
and acumen, and often their superiors in en- 
ergy. A careful study of the accounts given 
by the heads of the different observing par- 
ties, and more especially of the voluminous 
records in Commodore Sand’s Reports of the 
Eclipse Observations of August 7, 1869, had 
convinced us that future observations would 
confirm the statements made by the spectro- 
scopic observers of the American eclipse. 

This has, in effect, happened. The first 
fruits of the eclipse expeditions of 1870 may 
be said to consist in this important fact— 
that the observations made in 1869, bizarre 
and perplexing though they seemed, and 
doubtful as many had held them to be, bave 
been shown to be exact and trustworthy. 

From the powerful observing party which 
was stationed at Oran we have no results. A 
clouded sky has sufficed to render vain the 
hopes which had been formed when it was 
known that Dr. Huggins, the Herschel of 
the spectroscope, and those profound students 
of nature, Tyndall and Gladstone, had 
united their forces, and, with other able al- 
lies, were to seek one of the most promising 
stations along the whole course of the moon’s 
shadow. 

But from Spain and Sicily, whither the 
two other parties of observers had betaken 
themselves, we have no doubtful intelligence 
on this special point. From Spain we have 
(at the present writing) the fullest details. 
As on former occasions, some observers failed 
to see the bright lines. This failure is not 
remarkable when the difficult nature of the 
observation is considered. It has been shown, 
indeed, that a certain increase in the quanti- 
ty of light admitted to form the epectrum 
would suffice to obliterate the lines altogether 
from view, while rendering the rainbow-tint- 
ed back-ground considerably brighter. Neg- 
tive evidence in this case proves nothing. 
The great question was whether reliable 
evidence would be obtained. Fortunately, 
two observers succeeded in answering this 
question in a manner there could be no mis- 
taking. Father Perry, 8. J., who headed 
the Spanish parties, thus describes the ob- 
servations made by Captain Maclear :— 
“Knowing that an unfavorable sky would 
render observations with a powerful spectro- 
scope quite impracticable, I desired Captain 
Maclear to observe with a small! direct-vision 
Browning spectroscope, attached to a four- 
inch telescope, mounted equatorially.” The 
spectroscope was so placed that the light 
coming from a portion of space outside the 
sun, and directed towards his centre, was 
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under examination. Of course, while the 
sun’s direct light was falling on the air lying 
in this direction, the spectroscope showed the 
ordinary solar spectrum, precisely as when 
one of these handy direct-vision spectroscopes 
is turned towards the sky in the daytime. 
But “immediately totality commenced,” pro- 
ceeds Father Perry, “the ordinary solar 
spectrum was replaced by a faint diffused 
light and bright lines,” (whose position he 
indicates.) “There were no dark lines—that 
is to say, none of those lines which are pres- 
ent in the solar spectrum.” Then follows the 
most important part of the account. The 
spectroscope was directed “to a distance of 
about eight minutes,” or half the moon’s ap- 
parent radius, from the edge of the moon’s 
disc. “The same lines remained visible.” 
“The centre of the moon was then tried, 
and the bright lines were still seen, but 
only half as strong as before.” The 
spectroscope was then again directed to a 
point eight minutes outside the moon, and 
the lines were restored to their original 
brightness. 

These results require to be considered 
somewhat carefully. The reader cannot fail 
to be surprised by the fact that, from the di- 
rection in which lay the centre of the moon’s 
seemingly black dise, light of the same qual- 
ity as that from the corona was received and 
analyzed by the spectroscopist. Yet, on re- 
flection, it will appear that this result was 
to have been anticipated; for since during 
the whole eclipse the corona continues visi- 
ble, it follows that the air around and above 
the observer is during the whole eclipse il- 
luminated by the corona. This illuminated 
air, therefore (if its light became sensible at 
all), would necessarily supply the same spec- 
trum as the corona, only considerably reduced 
in brightness; and this, as we have seen 
above, is what actually happened. 

But then it may be argued, if this be the 
case as respects this seemingly dark part of 
the sky, may not a portion of the light which 
seems to be received from the corona itself 
—which comes at any rate from the direction 
towards which the corona lies—be similarly 
due to atmospheric reflection? It is certain 
that such must, indeed, be the case; but it 
is also certain, from the greater brilliancy of 
the bright lines seen when this part of the 
sky is examined, that a portion of the light 
which produces these lines comes from the 
corona itselt. We must, indeed, subtract a 
certain portion, about as much, perhaps, as 
is received from the direction in which the 
moon’s dark body !ies,—the balance which 
remains belongs to the corona itself. 


(Conclusion next week.) 
—— oe -—___—___- 


In the renewed persuasion that the preach- 
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ing of the Gospel, under right authority, is 
a divinely-appointed means for the conver- 
sion of sinners and the perfecting of the 
saints, and that true spirituality cannot pros 
per where the Spirit of the Lord is quenched, 
we are concerned to exhort our dear friends 
everywhere, humbly to wait for, and in all 
things to be obedient to, its precious opera- 
tions, whether designed only for their in- 
dividual profit, or gently constraining them 
to utter a word in season for the help and en- 
conragement of others.— London Epistle, 1860. 


-_—-- _ 
For Friends’ Review. 


THE POSITION OF NORTH CAROLINA YEARLY 
MEETING IN 1862. 

The following extracts from the minutes of 
the Meeting for Sufferings in North Caro- 
lina, published in the minutes of the Yearly 
Meeting, 1862, are forwarded, should the 
editor deem them appropriate, for insertion 
in the Review. 

The last paragraph, the report of the com- 
mittee appointed to consider the propriety of 
Friends paying the exemption tax of $500, 
was adopted by the Meeting for Sufferings, 
afterwards approved by the Yearly Meeting, 
and is the only authoritative expression of 
North Carolina Yearly Meeting on that sub- 
ject. This minute, though the substance of 
it may be preserved, is not given quite cor- 
rectly in the “ Account of the Sufferings of 
Friends of North Carolina Yearly Meeting,” 
Xe. 

It is desirable, that so far forth as possible, 
there should be a unanimity among Friends 
in their testimony against war. The atten- 
tion of the religious world was probably 
never more directed to the subject than at 
the present time ; and while it can scarcely 
be doubted that there is a gradual approach 
toward the Christian standard, we neverthe- 
less find that some occupying prominent and 
influential positions speak in palliative terms 
of this terrible evil. I believe that it is only 
through the diffusion of correct thought, 
strengthened by faithful adherence to Chris- 
tian principles (those principles which lead 
to the laying aside all wrath and malice and 
bitterness, and into kindness one to another, 
&c.), that the war-spirit is to be overcome; 
and hence I was glad to see the bold stand 
taken by the late Ashworth tract, maintain- 
ing, as it does, that, in however high a niche 
these men, Zwingle, Gardiner, Havelock, &c., 
may have been placed as Christian soldiers, 
the drapery must be stripped off, and the 
utter inconsistency of their conduct with the | 
precepts and example of the meek and holy 
Jesus held up to the world, é 















being nearly the same as that to the Confederate 
Congress, the latter alone is inserted : 


MEMORIAL. 


At a special Meeting for Sufferings representing 
North Carolina Yearly Meeting of Friends held at 
Springfield Meeting house, Guilford county, North 
Carolina, 18th of Eighth month, 1362, 

The subject of a number of our members being 
embraced in the act of the Congress of the Confed- 
erate States of America, known as the Conscript 
act, claimed the deliberate and solid consideration 
of the Meeting, and resulted in a united feeling to 
memorialize the said Congress, with a view to ask 
that so much at least of said aet as includes the So- 
ciety of Friends may be repealed, or so modified as 
to release all our members from participating in the 
war; 

Now in conformity to such views, we issue the 
following petition: 

To the Congress of the Confederate States of Amer- 
ica, in Congress assembled :—Your petitioners re- 
spectfuily shew that it is one of our fundamental 
religious principles to bear a faithful testimony 
against all wars and fightings, and that in couse- 
quence we cannot aid in carrying on any carnal 
war, 

This is no new principle of our Society, but one 
which was adopted at its rise, as the doctrine taught 
by our Saviour and followed by His disciples for 
more than two bundred years, and has ever been 
and is now held as one of our fundamental and 
vital principles, and one that we cannot yield or 
compromise in any degree whatever. 

From recent estimates we find that the whole 
number of our members in the Confederate States 
does not exceed five thousand, while in the United 
States the namber probably exceeds two hundred 
thousand, who bear the same testimony against all 
wars and fightirgs, and that in every nation and 
clime, where our Society exists, it is at this day, 
as heretofore, maintaining this precious principle 
of Peace, and that we everywhere in this respect 
speak the same language, aud mind the same thing. 

We may further show that according to the best 
information we can obtain, until the present time, 
Friends in North Caroliva, after making their scru 
ples known, have not been required to aid in the 
battle field, or military camp; but now our peace- 
fal principles are in a measure disregarded, and 
many of our members are called on to take part in 
the conflicting armies, while we understand that 
our brethren in the United States are not, and even 
if they should be called on, it is a consolation for us 
to know that they cannot take part in this nor in- 
deed any carnal war. 

We have enlisted under the banner of the Captain 
of our soul’s salvation, Jesus Christ, the Prince of 
Peace; therefore, in obedience to His express com- 
maud, we cannot fight, or aid directly or indirectly 
in any carnal wars. But your petitioners would 
represent to you that we believe it to be our moral 
and religiaus duty to submit to the government 
under which we live, and to the laws and powers 
that be, or suffer patiently their penalties. 

We love our homes and our country much, but 
at the same time we love our religious principles 
more; therefore your petitioners would most re- 
apectfally ask that you grant to us the enjoyment 
of this important religious principle. 

We own no God but the God of Love, Truth, 
Peace, Mercy and Judgment, whose blessings we 
invoke, and whose wisdom we implore to be with 


Extracts from the Minutes of the Meeting for Sufftr-| you in your legislative deliberations. Signed on 
J ) y ) g 


ings. 
The Memorial presented to the State Convention 


behalf and by direction of the Meeting. 
Narsan F. Srencer, Clerk, 
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Report of Committee to State Convention. 


We the Committee appointed to lay before—the 
State Convention the Memorial setting forth our 
pr’aciples in respect to war, and asking for ex- 
emption uncer draft, Report 

That four of us, namely, John Carter, Isham Cox, 
Nereus Mendenhall and William Nicholson, attend- 
ed to the appointment, and had a printed copy of 
said Memorial laid on the desk of each member, a 
copy of which being read in open Convention, was 
listened to by the members with marked attention. 

We also had the satisfaction ef making the ac- 
quaintance of quite a number of the Delegates from 
different parts of the State, many of whom mani- 
fested a deep interest in behalf of Friends. 

During our stay in Raleigh, two of us boarded 
with Eli O. Macey, whose kind hospitality, together 
with the affectionate care of his wife and mother- 
in-law, will long be remembered by us. 

The services also rendered us by his brother-in- 
law, Henry Hardie, deserve our grateful thanks. 
The expenses incurred were $54.35. 

Isuam Cox, for Committee. 

Report of Committee to Confederate Congress. 

We the Committee appointed to lay before the 
Congress of the Confederate States the Memorial 
setting forth our principles in respect of War, and 
asking for exemption under the Conscription Act of 
said Congress, Report 

That two of us, namely, John Carter and Nereus 
Mendenhall, attended to the appointment. On our 
way to Richmond, we fell in with Peter Adams, 
Senator from Guilford in our State Legislature, who 
manifested considerable interest in our behalf, and 
was serviceable in introducing us to several mem- 
bers of Congress, and explaining to them the object 
which we bad in view. Tie Memorial was laid be- 
fore both Houses, William L. Dortch introducing it 
to the Senate, and J. R. McLean to the House of 
Commons. We also had each member, at his desk, 
presented with a printed copy of the Mamorial. 

We were treated with respect by every one with 
whom we conversed on the subject, and by some, 
with tenterness of feeling. We may particularly 
mention William B. Preston, of Virginia, Chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs for the Senate, 
and William Porcher Miles, of South Carolina, 
Chairman of a similar Committee for the Honse. 
On an interview with the former, he told us to 
make ourselves entirely easy on the subject; that 
the Senate Committee, in acting upon it, were 
unanimously in favor of recommending an entire 
exemption. He said that some were for requiring 
us to furnish substitutes, but that he was well 
aware that we could not conscientiously do that, 
and that nothing but a clear and fall exemption 
would meet our scruples. 

Miles, Chairman of House Committee, invited us 
to a hearing, in their room, before the Committee 
at large, and took paips to arrange the sitting as 
much as possible to suit ourconvenience. We here 
had the very acceptable company and assistance of 
John B. Crenshaw, who labored faithfully in word 
and doctrine. Various, and sometimes very close 
and searching questions, were put to us in respect of 
our principles, which were answered as ability was 
given. We were well satisfied with the interview, 
and believed that whatever might be the result of 
their action, some of them at least, would have a 
clearer understanding of our position than they had 
before. They, too, expressed a satisfaction with the 
opportunity of forming an acquaintance with us and 
our views. After this, we felt that it would be right 
te leave the subject in their hands. 

Our expense for traveling, and board in the city, 
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was $55.80. It may not be amiss to state that it 
would probably have been at least $20 more had it 
not been for the kindness of our friend Jane Whit- 
lock. at whose house we found a comfortable home 
during our stay in Richmond, and who refused to 
receive any compensation from us. 

Report on Exemption Act. 


The Committee to whom was referred the consid- 
eration of the propriety of Friends availing them- 
selves of exemption from the Conscription Ast, by 
the payment of a tax of $500 each into the public 
treasury, Report 

That we have had the subject under serious con- 
sideration ; and while, in accordance with the ad- 
vica issued by our last Yearly Meeting, ‘‘ we do 
pay all taxes imposed on us as citizens and prop- 
erty holders, in common with other citizens, re- 
membering the injanction, tribute to whom tribute 
is due, custom to whom custom ;’’ yet we cannot con- 
scientiously pay this specific tax, it beivg imposed 
upon us on account of our principles, being the 
price exacted of us for religious liberty. Yet do we 
appreciate the good intentions of these members of 
Congress who had it in their bearts to do something 
for our relief; and we recommend that where pa- 
rents, moved by sympathy, or young men them- 
selves, dreading the evils of a military camp, have 
availed themselves of this law, that they be treated 
in a tender manner. 


ee 
TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM—THE ECLIPSE. 


The influence of the solar eclipse upon 
terrestrial magnetism, as far as we know, 
was observed only by Signor Diamilla Miil- 
ler in Europe, who has reported thereon in the 
Gazetta Officiale del Regno d'Italia. On 
Dec, 22d, the magnetic needle followed its 
usual course till the commencement of the 
eclipse. It then retraced its steps until it 
reached its minimum of declination at 1 h. 
58m., which was the instant of totality. 
From that moment the ascending motion 
towards the west began anew, until the needle 
had regained the exact position it had occu- 
pied when the eclipse began.— Atheneum. 

INDIA. 


[From the London Friend and the Monthly Record 
we copy the following letters, which will not fail to 
interest the readers of the Review. } 


No. 1, Crry Roan, Jussvipors, 
Twelfth month 30th, 1870. 


Dear Friend H.S8. Newman :—We reached 
Jubbulpore on the 24th—a change which I 
hope will in every respect prove a right step. 
Thou kuows how long I have looked forward 
to leaving Benares, feeling that for a Mission 
Station it was not the right place for us. 
There was plenty of work needing to be done 
there; still it was a field tosome extent al- 
ready occupied by other laborers. It was 
certainly with feelings of regret I gave up 
my little school, which I opened on the 12th 
of Fourth month last with three scholars— 
two girls and one boy—and closed on the 
21st of this month with thirty-two girls and 
ten boys. Since the opening there have been 
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in the school fifty-nine girls and twelve boys, 
The little boys were brothers of the girls, who 
could not come without them. Those who 
had continued regular in their attendance 
from the first were able to read very nicely 
and understandingly. They were also com- 
mitting to memory texts of Scripture; and it 
is to be hoped they will not lose the little 
they have acquired. They promised to keep 
up their reading by meeting together and 
helping each other. As soon as we are set- 
tled in our new home, I hope I shall have 
another girls’ school. I trust our dear friend 
I. S. Beard may have better health here: 
but we are not inclined to condemn Pablad 
Ghat for all our ailments. I, for one, en- 
joyed much better health than I had done 
the previous year at Sigra. Certainly, | was 
troubled with rheumatism at times, but noth- 
ing serious, and that was not the result of 
our living by the river. [t came on when I 
first took the house at Sudder Bazaar, and 
was the natural consequence of spending the 
day in a close, heated room, with sixty or 
seventy around me, and then driving down 
in the rain and damp to a cold house. I 
just mention this fact because I fear the 
statement that we have all been suffering 
might deter others from trying the effect of 
the climate, and lest the cause we all bave at 
heart might suffer in consequence. I have 
enjoyed very good health in India; even the 
rheumatic inconveniences of this last year 
have never laid me up a single day; and so 
it has been during the whole of my more than 
four years’ Indian residence. Is there not 
cause for thankfulness and gratitude that 
such has been my lot, rather than dwelling 
for a moment on the slight inconveniences 
that may have occurred? Ihave been much 
interested in hearing how the work of the 
Friends’ Foreign Mission Association has in- 
creased. I trust a blessing may rest on the 
labors of those who soon wili be leaving so 
much they hold dear to labor in Madagascar. 
R. METcaLFE. 
2, Crry Roap, JussuLporg, lst mo. 26, 1871. 

On account of my dear wife’s poor health, 
it seemed advisable to leave Benares, and 
after visiting a few places and endeavoring 
to watch the pointings of a kind Providence, 
we felt clear in our minds to settle for a time 
in Jubbulpore, having had from our first 
coming to India, a drawing to these prov- 
inces. Irena’s health is very much improved, 
and whilst we are encouraged for the present, 
we can but feel considerable anxiety in re- 
gard to the coming hot season. Oh, to be 
fully resigned to the Master’s will and work! 
Jubbulpore and the villages adjoining are 
said to have a population of one hundred 
thousand. There is net near the interest 


taken in education here that there is in Be- 
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nares ; the cause of this is in part the com- 
parative newness of the country. We hope 
to give considerable attention to female edu- 
cation, and intend opening two girls’ schools 
on the Ist of Second month. Irena will take 
charge of one and R. Metcalfe the other. 
We already have a promise of quite a num- 
ber of girls, and we hope to have at least 
fifty in the two schools. The more I see and 
learn of the Hindoos, I am increasingly con- 
vinced that female workers are better adapted 
to the great work of educating and bringing 
this people to Christ than the stronger sex. 
So long as the Hindoo women are kept in ig- 
norance this will be a nation of idolaters; 
such aie the convictions of the Brahmins, 
hence they nearly all throw their influence 
against girls’ schools, hoping thereby to con- 
tinue their ancient religion. It will require 
great patience and perseverance and cunsid- 
erable money to inaugurate a system of fe- 
male education, and if successful the fruit 
may not appear for years. 

Some of the larger cities already have 
schools in successful operation, and have 
sent out several teachers. I am sorry how- 
ever that in the forementioned schools the 
Bible is prohibited, and all who attend them 
are most carefully watched lest they should 
embrace Christianity. Coasequently very few 
imbibe correct notions concerning God, or 
that worship which is acceptable in the Di- 
vine sight. We have endeavored in Benares, 
and shall do our utmost here, to leaven the 
minds of those with whom we come in contact, 
with the spirit of the Gospel of Christ Jesus. 
We are rejoiced to hear of others going to 
Madagascar, and pray that the blessing of 
the Lord may attend them. 

If all who profess Christianity in India 
were thoroughly alive to do and work for 
the blessed Master, I have no doubt in a few 
years there would be a wonderful change 
wrought in the minds of this people. We 
notice with great comfort the increasing in- 
terest manifested in mission work. The Home 
and the foreign field is being looked after in 
such an earnest manner, as to indicate a much 
more healthy tone of the Society, and I con- 
fidently hope the great variety of workers, 
in their efforts for the extension of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom, may find their labor has 
not been in vain. We have long been evan- 
gelical, may God give us grace to be more 
evangelistic.” E. Bearp. 

Nor a Cuaurcu.—A church which does 
not love those who are hurrying downwards 
to ruin, which cannot weep over human mis- 
ery, whose only care is for itself and its privi- 
| leges, is not a church; for it resembles its 
| Head in nothing but the name, and it bears 
His name only to dishonor it.—De Pressensé. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forzicn InTELLIGEr cE.— Advices from Europe *re 
to the 3d inst. 


The hopes of a restoration of tranquillity in Paris, 
entertained when last week’s Summary was pre- 
pared have been disappointed. The dispatches 
relative to the internal condition of the city are not 
very clear, but they stated that on the 28th ult. the 
Commune was proclaimed at the Hotel de Ville a 
ceremony which appears to have included the in- 
auguration of the newly-elected municipal govern- 
ment; but although it had been previously an- 
nounced that the Central Committee of the insur 
gents had resigned its fanctions in favor of the new 
municipal officers, subsequent accounts mentioned 
a Sub Central Committee as having replaced the 
original committee, and as assuming governmental 
powers. Onthe 28th, in answer to a proposition to 
disarm the portion of the National Guards who had 
not adhered to the raris government, the President 
of this committee said the republic had formed a 
Committee of Public Safety, and was in no danger 
from its opponents, who would be shot if they at- 
tempted any ulterior measures. One person was 
sentenced to death for being engaged in an attempt 
against the existence of the Committee, and Gen. 
Duval was authorized to search out and arrest all 
enemies of the commune, The government, mean 
while, in accord with the National Assembly, was 
collecting troops from the provinces at Versailles, 
and preparing to use force against the insurgents, 
and the latter were preparing to resist. Large 
numbers of the citizens are said to have left the 
city, and the courts were closed, all the judges hav- 
ing fled. The manufacturers of Paris asked of the 
local authorities permission to resume work, and it 
was granted, but with an injunction for the work- 
men to keep their arms stacked and ready for use, 
as a conflict was probable. On the 30th, it is re- 
ported, the Sub Central Committee remitted its 
powers to the Communal Conncil, and a proclama 
tion was issued announcing the fact. Decrees were 
also published abolishing the con:cription, stating 
that no force but the National Guards would be in- 
troduced into Paris, and ordering that all able- 
bodied male citizens should belong to that body ; 
remitting lodgers’ rents from Tenth month, 1870, to 
Fourth month, 1871, and saying the renis to be 
paid shall be reckoned by months, and suspending 
the sale of all pawned articles; and ordering all 
officials, on pain of dismissal, to disregard orders 
from the Versailles government. Commissioners 
are said to have been appointed by the Commune 
to take charge of the various dep2rtments of public 
affairs. It was decided that public education should 
be gratuitous, compulsory, and entirely secular. 
On the Ist iust. it was stated that the ‘‘ party of 
order’’ still held possession of the Bank of France, 
but that the bank, to avoid being plundered, had 
advanced 1,000,000 francs to theinsurgents. Henri 
Rochefort’s paper contained an article signed by 
him, urging the Committee to retire and not pro- 
voke a contest with the Thiers government; and a 
member of the Assembly favorable to the insurrec- 
tionary party declared his intention to propose to 
the Assembly that the latter should recognize 
the late elections in Paris, adopt an electoral 
law allowing the people of the city to elect their 
own municipal officers, instead of having them ap 
pointed by the government, convoke the Constituent 
Assembly, and then itself dissolve, to avoid civil 
war. On the 2d inst. the government troops and 
the insurgents came into armed conflict. The fort 
of Mont Valerien, west of the city, opened fire upon 
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columns of National Guards who were marching on 
the village of Courbevoie, and kept up the fire for 
some hours, to prevent their establishing them- 
selves there. The Nationals were, after a sharp re- 
sistance, driven out, and gradually fell back to the 
bridge over the Stine, finally withdrawing into the 
city and closing the gates. The Versaill-s troops did 
not pursue them. Another fight, in which artillery 
was used, occurred on the morning of the 3d, near 
Meudon, five miles west of Paris, the result of which 
is not reported. It was said that ‘he government 
troops had shot their prisorers as rebels, and the 
report had roused great popular indignation. The 
Paris Commune, on the 3d, issned a decree arraign- 
ing Thiers and four of his Mioisters before the Trit- 
unal of the People, and ordering theice property to 
be seized. Another decree pronounced the separa- 
tion of Church and tate, suppressed the religious 
bodies and abolished the national property. 

While these events were passing, the German 
military authorities abstained from active inter- 
ference. Thiers stated in the Assembly on the 29th 
ult. that the withdrawal of the Germans from France 
was temporarily suspended, but said that the in- 
surgent Parisians were responsible for the delay. 
He announced that a convention had been signed, 
by which the French garrison of Paris, limited by 
the p elimivary agreement, was allowed to be in- 
creased, and more German troops were to occupy 
the forts held by them. 

The Conference at Brussels for the conclusion of 
a definite treaty of peace, had held several sessions, 
but had not finished its business. 


Great Britrain.—Notice has been given in the 
House of Commons that the governmeut is prepar- 
ing a bill providing for the confederation of the 
British islands in the West Indies. 


Swepexy.—The Queen of Sweden died on the 30th 
ult. She was a cousin of the present King of Hol- 
land. Her busband, Charles XV., is a grandson of 
Bernadotte, one of the officers of Napoleon L, of 
France, who was made Kiug of Sweden during the 
time of the latter’s power. 


Domestic.—The statement of the public debt, for 
the Ist inst. shows a total of debt less cash in the 
Treasury of $2,309,697.596.27, a decrease daring 
the past month of $11,011,250.65 ; the decrease in 
the two years of the present administration being 
$204, 754.413.09. 


Concress.—Both Houses have been mainly occu- 
pied with the discussion of the condition of the 
South, the Senate in general debate on propositions 
restricting the business of the present session to 
that subject, the House on the bill reported from a 
select committee, which authorizes the President 
in case of neglect or refusal of the local authorities 
to protect citizens, to interpose the power of the 
United States without request from the Governor, 
and in districts where the courts and civil authori- 
ties prove insufficient, to proclaim martial law. 
The Senate, on the 29th ult., by a vote of 39 to 16, 
laid on the table the resolutions introduced by 
Senator Sumner, against the employment of the 
U. 8. naval forces in support of President Baez of 
San Domingo against Hayti, and declaring that 
whatever might be the title to the territory about 
Samana under an unratified treaty for its cession 
to the United States, the failure of the treaty in 
the Senate took away all pretext of title, and any 
belligerent intervention on the coast of the island 
subsequently was unauthorized violence, and pro- 
ceeding from that kingly prerogative which is dis- 
owned by the Constitution. 
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